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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Capitol Disaster: A Chapter of Reconstruction in Virginia. By 
Hon. George L. Christian, of Richmond, Virginia, sold for the 
benefit of the Associated Charities of Richmond, Virginia. Price 
50 cents a copy. 

In this interesting pamphlet, Judge Christian, whose pen has illus- 
trated so many features of Virginia history, tells of the exciting occur- 
rences leading up to the disaster in the State Capitol, April 27, 1870. The 
Supreme Court of Appeals met to render its decision in the contested 
case for the Mayoralty of Richmond between the military appointed 
Mayor Calhoon, supported by the Federal Judge John C. Underwood, and 
the people's elected candidate Ellyson. The sudden falling in of the 
floor of the court room precipitated a crowd of about 350 men into the 
hall of the House of Delegates below, killing sixty and wounding 251 
others. Judge Christian was among those who fell, but he was not seri- 
ously injured. In commenting upon Ithis chapter in reconstruction, 
marked by such an extraordinary incident, Judge Christian declares that, 
in the appointment of such an extreme and unprincipled partisan as 
Underwood to the bench, and in his sanctioning the establishment of the 
State of West Virginia, against the opinion of his own Attorney General 
that in doing so he would commit "a breach of both the Constitution 
of the State and the nation," Lincoln gave a distinct negative to the idea 
popular among a good many persons that, if he had lived, the Southern 
people would have been spared "the outrages, the trials and tortures 
of reconstruction." Indeed, it may be added that the whole idea of 
Lincoln's friendly attitude seems to spring from some cheap expressions 
uttered by him in a few of his speeches and messages, and from the eager 
desire of the North to convert some one on their side into a moral hero, 
after slowly realizing that old John Brown, by reason of his murderous 
character, would never be accepted as such by the world at large. Lincoln 
had plenty of opportunity to stay the hand of Sheridan in the Valley and 
Sherman in Georgia, but he never moved a finger. Had he done so, he 
would have offered a better proof of his frinedly future attitude than 
by writing any number of catchy sentences. His policy of starving the 
South by blockade and devastation of property everywhere, of subjecting 
prisoners to humiliation by placing over them their former slaves as 
guards, of requiring the oath of allegiance of all persons of both sexes 
above sixteen years of age on penalty of being driven from their homes, 
of treating as pirates regularly commissioned privatiersmen on sea and 
regularly commissioned partisans on land, of stirring up the negroes to 
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servile insurrection, was without doubt as extreme a policy as well 
could be. 

And how about Lincoln's proclamation of July 17, 1862, approving and 
publishing the act of Congress denouncing death or imprisonment and 
confiscation of property on everybody in the South. Did it exactly har- 
monize with his declaration later on of "malice towards none and charity 
for all? 

Legal Education and Admission to the Bar in the Southern States. An 
address delivered by Hon. William Minor Lile, University of Vir- 
ginia, before the Kentucky State Bar Association at Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky, July 8, 1914. 

In this address Dr. Lile notes the fact that out of eighty-eight law 
schools outside of the South, only five, or less than six per cent., still 
offer courses of less than three years, and four of these five are 
located in Indiana, whose constitution endows every citizen with the 
privilege of practicing law without any previous study of it. Of the thirty 
law schools in the South eighteen (or 60 per cent.) are still content 
with a two years' course or less. Dr. Lile stands for higher standards 
of admission to the bar, and for longer courses of law in college, and 
believes that the time has passed when the South might plead the usual 
excuse of poverty. The Editor concurs in all that Dr. Lile says as to the 
advantages of thorough preparation and takes exception only as to one 
statement, which, however, does not affect his argument in the slightest. 

He says : "Prior to 1850, the law school that I have the honor to 
serve (University of Virginia) was, I believe, the only law school in the 
United States." Surely, this belief as expressed is very far from a state- 
ment of the facts. Prior to 1850, there were in Virginia alone three law 
schools — that of William and Mary College, which began in 1779 and 
was realy the first in the United States and the law scnools of Judge 
Creed Taylor and Judge Henry St. George Tucker. That of William 
and Mary continued till 1861. In the North there was the famous law 
school at Litchfield, Connecticut, and both Harvard and Yale had law 
schools prior to 1850. There were certainly others both in the North and 
in the South, previous to that time. 

Address on the Life and Services of General Marcus I. Wright. By 
Gen. William Ruffin Cox, delivered before R. E. Lee Camp, No. 1, 
of Confederate Veterans. 

This address was made by General Cox on the occasion of the pre- 
sentation to Lee Camp of a portrait of General Wright, February 26, 1915. 
General Wright was a descendant of soldiers who served gallantly in 



